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anniversary on January 27. This year he repeated with
unusual emphasis the leading cliche in those numerous
speeches at state banquets: c It is essential for the peace
of the world that we should walk shoulder to shoulder
for the good of civilisation and the prosperity of the
world/ In spite of his sincerity he must have known
how impossible was the realisation of such hopes. Those
new ships from the yards of Vulcan and Vickers would
never go forth against a common foe, nor in conjunction
with German armies by land keep a mouse from stirring.
Yet what else was there to say, and what answer could
his nephew give except to affirm once more that if the
Anglo-Saxon and Teutonic races worked together, as had
always been the aim of his political creed, ' the future
of the world would be assured and safeguarded' ?
Providence had imposed this task upon them, and there
must be no more squabbling. He warmly thanked his
uncle for his birthday gift of a walking-stick. The taste
and style of it were most ' refined,' and it reminded him
of the sticks which Frederick the Great used. One
seems to see him brandishing the walking-stick, solely as
a weapon of defence.1

King Edward died in the following May: the Emperor,
with seven other kings, came to England for the funeral.
He described in his Memoirs how, with deep emotion, he
laid a wreath on the coffin, how he knelt in silent prayer,
and then, rising, grasped the hand of the new King.
This gesture, he wrote, made the most profound impression
on all those who saw it. It signified that England and
Germany had established firm friendship at last, and he
recalled, when he had been in exile for over ten years,
how one of his English cousins had said to him: * That

1 Lee, King Edward VII, ii. pp. 693, 694.